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LIFE OF MAEG-AEET SHIPPED, WIFE OF BENEDICT 

AENOLD. 

BY LEWIS BURD WALKER. 

(Continued from page 266.) 

After the death of "William Allen, and a few months 
before his own death, in a hand trembling with age, he 
penned the following to his sons, who were absent : 

"Edward Shippen of Lancaster Esquire, To his Sons Edward and 
Joseph, Lancaster the 28 May 1781. 

"This may inform You that before I came to live here William 
(Allen) Esq, made me a present of a small tract of Land in Bucks 
County in the Province of Pennsylvania, on Acct of my Assisting him 
in the Location of his Land, but on my letting him know that I had 
rather have some Lots opposite to the New Market to the South of the 
City of Philadelphia he exchanged with me, and Signed me a Deed for 
ye Lots opposite to the New Market, but I dont remember that ever I 
delivered up to him ye said Deed for the said Small Tract of Land in 
Bucks County aforesaid which I lately looked for, but could not find 
it ; but found whenever it may be, it must in Conscience be cancelled." 

He died at Lancaster, September 25, 1781, before the 
news of the surrender of Cornwallis reached him, though his 
faith in the ultimate triumph of America never wavered. 
vol. xxiv.— 26 ( 401 ) 
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His monument stands in the rear of the church of St. 
James at Lancaster, where his remains have, in the course 
of time, been surrounded by those of his descendants. 

EDWARD SHIPPEN AND THE FAMILY OF TENCH FRANCIS. 

Edward Shippen (afterwards chief-justice) was born in 
the city of Philadelphia on February 16, 1729. As it was 
determined that he should become a lawyer, in 1743 he 
entered the office of Tench Francis, then and for many years 
afterwards Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, and there 
acquired a practical knowledge of law and legal forms from 
the best of all teachers, Experience. 

But inasmuch as Edward Shippen was destined to follow 
an old custom, and marry his preceptor's daughter, the 
following brief account of Tench Francis and his family 
will not be inappropriate. 

Tench Francis, though of English parentage, was born in 
Ireland, and emigrated to Maryland shortly after the year 
1700. His brother Philip was the father of the celebrated 
Sir Philip Francis. From Maryland, Tench Francis re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he became the leading lawyer 
of his time. He was counsel for the Proprietors from 1740 
to 1744; attorney-general from November 5, 1742, to 
January 14, 1755, and was recorder of Philadelphia from 
1750 to 1754. As a frightful example of the fees of 
lawyers in those days, we quote the following extract from 
his letter dated February 21, 1744, to Thomas Penn. 

"I lately had the favour of yours of the 8th of August last and soon 
after the Governour was pleased to mention a sum for my services in 
general for three years ending in October (as I kept no account nor could 
be particular in any charges for that time) which I received and am 
satisfied. According to what you mention in your Letter he named 50L 
for an annual Sallary to which I submitted without objection. As I 
cant possibly foresee with what trouble my Duty may be attended I 
should full as willingly have left it entirely to your own consideration at 
the end of every year, but perhaps that might have been less agreeable 
to you, and therefore I am contented as it is." 
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In 1724 Tench Francis married Elizabeth Turbutt, of 
Maryland, and had the following children : 
John, born 1725 ; died unmarried. 

Anne, born 1727, married to James Tilghman; had, 
among others, the following children, viz. : 

Tench Tilghman, who was aide-de-camp to Washington. 
Elizabeth Tilghman. 

William Tilghman, afterwards Chief-Justice of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Anne (Francis) Tilghman died in 1771. 
Mary, born 1729, married William Ooxe. 
Tench, born 1730, married February 8, 1762, to Ann Wil- 
ling, who was born July 16, 1733. Concerning this match 
Edward Shippen (C.-J.) wrote to his father as follows, on 
January 11, 1762 : 

"When you find my Mother, Sister, & Miss Patty laughing by the 
fire Side and inclinable to hear News, tell them Cousin Nancy Willing 
is just going off the Stage ; a Decree of perpetual Virginity seemed to 
have been passed against her, When a gay young Fellow just arrived 
from London having sett up a Chariot with five & twenty thousand 
Pounds in his Pockett, laid Siege to Castle & in three days the Garrison 
surrendered upon honourable Terms; in short, a Match is concluded 
between her & Tenny Francis, and I suppose All will be over in as many 
weeks as the Courtship has taken up Days." 

Elizabeth, born 1733, married John Lawrence; died 
1800. 

Margaret, born 1735, married to Edward Shippen 
November 29, 1753 ; died 1794. 

Rachael, born 1737, married John Relfe March, 1760, 
and afterwards to Matthew Pearce. 

Turbutt, born 1740; died 1797. 

Philip, born 1748. 

After this short digression we return to Edward Shippen, 
who, at the end of five years' apprenticeship in the ofiice, 
felt that a course of study in London would not only benefit 
him intellectually, but would also give him prestige in his 
profession. He accordingly sailed from Philadelphia, and, 
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after experiencing a storm which almost sunk the ship, 
reached London in February, 1749, and entered the Temple. 
In the summer of 1749 he visited Versailles and Paris, and 
was greatly impressed with the grandeur and elegance 
which he beheld. He spent some little time in travelling in 
England, and returned home in the summer of 1750, after 
having been made a barrister of the Middle Temple. 

Whether or not it be true that " absence makes the heart 
grow fonder," certain it is that it did not take him long to 
send the following letter to his father : 

Philadelphia, June 8, 1750. 
"Hon'dSie: 

' ' My Mind has been much employed for about a Twelvemonth past 
about an affair, which, tho' often mentioned to you by others, has never 
been revealed by myself, and, as I can now no longer bear the anxiety of 
mind which a state of suspense in matters of consequence is always 
attended with, I must open myself to you and beg your best advice and 
assistance. Miss Peggy Francis has for a long time appeared to me the 
most amiable of her Sex, and tho' I might have paid my Addresses, pos- 
sibly with success, where it would have been more agreeable to you, yet 
as Our Affections are not always in our Power to command, ever since my 
Acquaintance with this young Lady I have been utterly incapable of 
entertaining a thought of any other. I know, Sir, your Sentiments of 
these matters are more than usually generous and therefore I can with 
the greater Confidence ask your consent in this Affair, especially when I 
assure you 'tis the only Thing can make me happy. If I had obtained 
a Girl with a considerable Fortune, no doubt the world would have pro- 
nounced me happier, but, as in my own Notion, Happiness does not con- 
sist in being thought happy by the World, but in the internal Satisfac- 
tion and Contentment of the Mind, I must beg leave to say I am a 
better Judge for myself of what will procure it than they : yet I am not 
so carried away by my Passion as to exclude the consideration of 
money matters altogether ; without a Prospect of a comfortable subsist- 
ence, 'tis madness to marry. That Prospect I think I have. With a 
little Assistance in setting out, my Business, with Frugality, cant fail to 
maintain me, and a bare support with one I love is to me a much pref- 
erable State to great affluence with a Person one regards with indiffer- 
ence. Be pleased, Sir, to let me know your sentiments of this affair as 
soon as possible. For tho' I might not press a very speedy conclusion 
of it, yet I am anxious to know my Fate. I am Dear Sir 
"Your Very affectionate and dutiful Son 

"Edwabd Shippen, Junr." 
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The reply to this letter was favorable, and his father gave 
him a house on "Walnut Street in anticipation of his mar- 
riage to Margaret Francis, which took place November 29, 
1753. 

In 1755 the defeat of Braddock caused great alarm 
throughout the Province, but the danger eventually roused 
the military spirit of the people, and we find that cool- 
headed Edward Shippen was also infected by it, for the re- 
ceipt for his regimental suit, as it is called, is now before us, 
as well as the receipt for a sword, which is curiously item- 
ized, being divided into charges for the hilt, the blade, the 
lining of the hilt, and the scabbard. A striking figure, no 
doubt, was he, when, clad in his scarlet regimental suit 
ornamented with five and one-half dozen double gilt but- 
tons (no less), and his beaver hat trimmed with a yard and 
a half of gold lace, he mounted that wonderful saddle, 
which is described in the bill as, "A Demipeick Sadie, 
with a Buckskin Seat Quilted, & Morocco Leather burrs & 
bolsters, & a Rivited tree, & a Sadie Cloath, & a Double 
Rain'd Bridle, Silver washed buckels, & Green & Red Frunt, 
and a Green Cloath housings fring'd, & a Large Flower 
Embroidered in Each Corner of ye housings with Gold 
Thread, & a pair of Brass Stirrups," and, with the aforesaid 
hilt, blade, and scabbard all at his side, was prepared to 
defend his country as a private soldier in the Independent 
Troop of Horse. 

But his brother, Colonel Joseph Shippen, and his brother- 
in-law, Colonel James Burd, did the actual military service 
for the family in this war, and Edward Shippen returned to 
his duties as judge of the Vice- Admiralty Court, to which 
oflice he had been appointed on November 22, 1752, and 
which he held till the Revolution. 

Evidently he was not insensible to the good things of life, 
for when he gave a dinner in 1755 to the court ofiicials, at 
the tavern kept by Mary Jones, he provided a turtle him- 
self, and such was its size that the oven had to be taken 
down " to dress the tortle," and " Mr. McCall's wench" was 
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called in to help with the cooking ; all of which is set down 
in the bill, along with the "Punch" and ""Wine" and 
"Clarett" and the "English Beer." 

In the ten years that followed Edward Shippen's return 
from England his business had increased, honors had been 
bestowed upon him, and, having chosen the woman he 
loved, his marriage had been blessed with children : 

Elizabeth, born September 15, 1754. 

Sarah, born February 1, 1756. 

Mary, born August 15, 1757. 

Edward, born December 11, 1758. 

And now, at the commencement of the second decade 
since his return to America, with heart elated, he writes as 
follows to his father : 

"Philada. 11th June 1760. 
"Hon.d Sie: 

"Mr. Dow brought me the Acct & Letter you sent to General Stanwix 

and he informed me he would at any time pay me (for your Acct) the 

full sum carried out by you ; But desires that you will immediately send 

me down the several Vouchers, as he will certainly sail for England 

next Week. 

"My Peggy this morning made me a Present of a tine Baby, which 

tho' of the worst Sex, is yet entirely welcome ; You see my Family 

encreases apace ; I am however in no fear by the Blessing of God but 

I shall be able to do them all tolerable Justice. It is but staying a few 

years longer before I ride in my Coach 

' ' My kind Love to Mammy, Sister &c. ; 

"I am dear Sir; 

"Your very dutiful Affect. Son, 

"Edw. Shippen jb." 

And this the record of her birth, on June 11, 1760, is the 
first mention of " Peggy Shippen." 

A few years longer, and this fond and doting father did 
in truth ride in his coach ; and in after-years he was called 
upon to administer justice to many, but none of all who 
came before him stood more in need of justice than his best 
beloved daughter, who, though her body has been com- 
mitted to earth for nearly a century, is yet the victim of 
calumny and injustice. 
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But, as Peggy lay in her cradle, where were the lovers 
who would cherish, and the friends who would aid and pro- 
tect her ? Far, far away were they, and the enemy who 
would most foully injure her was, perhaps, under the same 
roof with her. 

In the old Chateau of Chavigniac in Auvergne, an orphan 
boy nearly three years old, in June, 1760, was in charge of 
his nurse, perhaps gazing at the Allier, flowing first north 
and, after joining the Loire, then westward to the Atlantic ; 
and had some astrologer been there to prognosticate the 
future of Lafayette, he might have likened it to the river, 
for he went first northward to Paris, and then westward 
across the Atlantic to achieve fame. 

But over the mountains, eastward from Chavigniac, there 
is another river, called the Rhone, and in the town of 
Geneva, where the river issues from Lake Leman, a lad of 
nine years, John Andre by name, was going to school. 
And if by chance he wandered down to the edge of the 
tongue of land between the Arve and the Rhone he could 
have seen the clear water of the Rhone flowing side by side 
with the muddy water of the Arve, but not polluted by it. 
And had he been able to read the future he might have 
found in the river an emblem of his own fate ; for the dis- 
grace of the gibbet was to touch him, yet not to sully his 
fame. 

In Norwich, Connecticut, a young man not quite twenty 
years of age was finishing his career as an apprentice in a 
drug store, and as soon as he was of age he began business 
for himself with the sign : 

B. Arnold, 

Druggist, Bookseller, &c, 

Sibi Totique. 

Frederick von Steuben, wounded in the battle of Kuners- 
dorf, was shortly afterwards taken prisoner and confined in 
a Russian prison. 
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Down in the West Indies, Alexander Hamilton, three 
years old, was still in the lap of his Huguenot mother. 

While strolling over his grounds on the banks of the 
Potomac, with a little stepson of seven at his heels, was 
George "Washington, in his twenty-ninth year, the happiest 
bridegroom in America. So happy was he, that we cannot 
but smile when we read of the problem he was endeavoring 
to solve. " "Would any one believe," he writes, " that with 
one hundred and one cows ... I must still buy butter for 
my family ?" 

Nathanael Greene had just completed his eighteenth year, 
and it might have been at this very period when, according 
to the story of one biographer, he stole away from his bed- 
room to attend a ball in the neighborhood. If he thought 
that his father, the Quaker preacher, was asleep when he 
made his exit through the window, he found him awaiting 
his return with a horse-whip; and after slipping some 
shingles under his coat he submitted to the castigation 
without a murmur. 

"Who would have thought that all these men, so widely 
separated, would ever meet together ? Yet, through many 
strange adventures, through dangers on land and perils by 
sea, through storms, through prisons, and through battles, 
were they to pass for twenty years, and, with the unerring 
certainty of fate, they each and all took their places on the 
stage in the great tragedy of the American Revolution, the 
treason of Arnold, in the fall of 1780. 

But there is one more character who claims our attention. 
Aaron Burr, born February 6, 1756, was, in the year 1760, 
an inmate of the house of Dr. William Shippen, whither he 
had been taken after the death of his parents. Perhaps 
he was even taken to Edward Shippen's residence, and saw 
the new-born baby in her cradle. And how did Aaron 
Burr show his gratitude to that family the members of 
which had been friends of his father, that family whose 
roof had sheltered him, of whose food he had partaken, 
and under whose protection he had lived when an orphan 
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boy ? He repaid these benefits by inflicting upon Margaret 
Arnold, when she was in deepest distress, the worst insult 
man can offer to woman, and thirty years after she was laid 
in her grave he still sought to injure her reputation. 

EARLY LIFE OF MARGARET SHIPPEN. 

Of Peggy Shippen's childhood we have no direct accounts. 
However, her first cousin, " Neddy" Burd (who afterwards 
married her eldest sister, Elizabeth), came down from Lan- 
caster to finish his education and study law under her 
father, Edward Shippen; and " Neddy's" letters to his sister 
and grandfather give us some insight into the circumstances 
of the family, as well as the news and customs of the town. 
First is a letter dated April 28, 1765 (he was born February 
5, 1751), descriptive of his admission to college, as follows : 

" About three weeks ago our Class was alarmed with the news of being 
examined by the Trustees. Luckily we had three days to prepare for it. 
All which time we were much afraid of the Issue. I sat up until eleven 
o'clock & rose before five studying very hard. At length the much 
dreaded day arrived. We were conducted into the Electricity room, 
Where the Eevd. Mr. Duchee, Mr. Stedman, Dr. Alison, & Mr. 
Beveridge were assembled. You may inform Grandpapa that we were 
first desired to translate a piece out of English into Latin, then we were 
examined in Horace & lastly in Homer. The public Examination ot 
the Senior Class was next day ; When we were again desired to attend 
at the Electricity Room. Mr. Stedman spoke as follows, viz — On 
account of your Yesterday's extraordinary performance Ye are admitted 
into Colledge." 

Next comes a letter dated January 14, 1767, giving an 
account of some robbers, and concluding with theatrical 
intelligence, as follows : 

"There is a nest of Robbers here which makes People more careful 
about their Houses. Two Fellows Hagarty & Morrison at Noon Day 
went into the Street Door of the Gov'rs House & stole two Silver Candle- 
sticks out of the Pantry at the other End of the House they were happily 
detected & have received their Punishment. The same Morrison went 
into a Tavernkeepers House (before the other Theft) & bore off a Man's 
great Coat from the Back of his Chair while He warmed himself at the 
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Fire, but was not catched. The same two Fellows & Consiglio & Bow- 
man went into a Tavernkeeper's House & carried off a Mahogany Chest 
full of Player's Cloaths from a Eoom up two Pair of Stairs while the 
Family were at Supper. 

"Uncle J. S. made me a present of a Ticket to see the Play. Mr. 
Hallam is the best Actor according to the common Opinion, but I am 
fonder of Mr. Allyn. Miss Cheer & Miss Wainwright are the best 
Actresses ; the Latter is the best Woman Singer & Mr. Wools is their 
excellent Man Singer. James Godwin who used to be Mr. Tioli's 
dancing Boy dances & acts upon the Stage. They say He gets £4 per 
Week." 

Next comes some fashionable intelligence in a letter of 
November 17, 1767 (to properly appreciate this we must 
keep in mind the fact that J. "Willing was not seventeen 
years old when the letter was written), together with some 
more dramatic news, as follows : 

"Some young Gentlemen have subscribed to an Assembly for this 
Season. Among the Principal Managers are Billy Allen & Jemmy 
Willing. The Subscribers may send a Ticket to any Young Lady for the 
Evening; Notwithstanding which Priviledge J. Willing tells me that 
He is almost tired of it because the Girls are so little. 

"The Players must soon leave off here & will not be again permitted 
to act these two Years. They are going to New York but it is believed 
that the Opposition will be strong enough to prevent their acting there." 

The Assembly managed to continue without J. "Willing's 
approval, for in a letter dated December 15, 1768, it is said : 

" The Dutchess of Gordon is to appear to Night at the Assembly & 
is to be richly deckt with Diamonds & other Jewels & dressed most 
splendidly in Silver Silks. Neither She or Coll. Morris chuse to dance 
whenever they can avoid it, and therefore the Company will be deprived 
of the Honour of dancing with a Dutchess. She has nothing to boast 
of with Regard to her Face or Person. Yet she is well esteemed as She 
is pretty sociable and dont seem to require that Pre-eminence over other 
Ladies which the York Ladies are so ambitious of." 

Another lively picture is found in " Neddy's" account of 
how Brittannia did not win the race, — viz. : 

"I was yesterday at the Eaces, when four Horses viz, Lath, Nonpa- 
reil, Govr. Sharp's Mare called Brittannia & ye Irish Horse started for a 
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purse of One hundred Pounds ; — the first Heat the Irish Horse was 
almost distanced & was lamed so much that he was taken off the Field. 
At his first setting out, upon his gaining a little Advantage, the Irish 
set up such a Halloo as almost stunned me, but at his coming in they 
disowned him intirely, that he was an Irish Horse but only an english 
One imported here by Way of Ireland. 

" Lath won the purse in two Heats ; ye first Heat followed closely by 
Brittannia, & ye second Heat by Nonpareil. 

"The Keeper of Brittannia, after the Race, said with a very confident 
Air, that Brittannia was very well able to beat either Lath or Nonpareil ; 
— that he had purposely desired the Eider to lose the first Heat to Lath, 
that he had no doubt of Nonpareil's getting the second heat from Lath 
& therefore he ordered his Jockey to permit Nonpareil to win the second 
Heat ; — & then Brittannia would gain the third and fourth Heats by 
which Means more Sport might be afforded to the Ladies and Gentlemen. 
This is a Specimen of what lengths these honest Jockeys will give to 
their Tongue to save the Credit of a Horse or cozen a simple Fellow out 
of his Money. 

"The Commons is a mere Camp; I believe there are 100 Booths 
erected there for the Entertainment of the Lower Class of People ; from 
which frequent Battles ensue ; as those People think it a Time of Merri- 
ment & consequently they must get drunk ; when being like Ships 
without Helms they unavoidably run foul of each other." 

Next we find him with some homespun, which he had 
made up into a coat, concerning which he says : 

"I shall be very proud of wearing a Coat which was spun in our 
Family & for that Reason think I had better wear it while ye Revenue 
Act remains unrepealed. " 

But soon " Neddy" was overwhelmed with commissions 
to execute for the folks at home. After buying for Granny 
yarn " as near the Colour of the sample as could be got," 
and lemons and the last Gloucester cheese in Philadelphia, 
" but unless this had been procured You must have waited 
for English Cheese untill the Agreement of our Merchants 
about Non-Importation should be dissolved by a Eepeal of 
the Revenue Act," and for his grandfather nearly every- 
thing- from a bottle of red ink to twenty-five gallons of 
molasses, and from salmon to saddle-bags, " Neddy" gives a 
complete list of Philadelphia booksellers who have not got a 
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copy of " Sententise Pueriles," but says he thinks he can get 
one with the first two leaves torn out, from a boy ! This boy 
was one who studied his books so hard that there was noth- 
ing left when he got through, for when "Neddy" went for 
the book two more leaves were gone. 

Molly Burd's marriage to Peter Grubb, the Cornwall 
iron-master, was the occasion of the following message : " In 
the Box Aunt Shippen says she has sent Thread Lace in- 
stead of Blond Lace because it will wash and be very ser- 
viceable — Handkerchiefs She says, are quite out of Fashion,, 
in the Boom of which She has sent a Tippet & Tucker, 
which is the present Mode." 

The following account for the bride's trousseau will form 
an interesting subject for comparison with similar accounts 
at the present day. The total was £31 5s. 8d., made up as 
follows : 



' 14 Yards Mantua Silk . 
1 Ps Irish Linnen 25 Yds at 5/9 
1 Silk Cloak .... 
3 Yds Cambrick at 16 
A Necklace .... 
For a laced Cap, Euffles, Tippet & tucker 
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Then, in place of Adams Express, we have the receipt of 
Robert Gordon, who promised to carry and deliver to the 
bride's father, " two wooden Chests one Box with a Padlock 
and two Small Boxes without a lock a Gammon of Bacon 
& three Neats Tungs a Hair Portmanteau Trunk two Small 
Cags all which Chests & Boxes are filled with Goods and 
received one Barrel of Malt Beer." 

In truth, " Neddy's" folks seemed to want everything from 
citron for " minced peyes" to the Bishop of Llandaft's sermon, 
and from basket salt to French newspapers and English 
leather, not omitting water-dogs and black-eyed rabbits. So 
busy was he with these various commissions, and his legal 
studies and law writings, when " 2650 Germans were natu- 
ralized at one Court;" that he had no time for anything 
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else. No, we are mistaken ; he did manage to find time to 
follow a good precedent, and fell heels over head in love 
with Elizabeth Shippen. We think that this fact had some- 
thing to do with the pleasing alacrity with which he exe- 
cuted commissions which sometimes have an irritating effect 
upon the masculine temper. For when Granny's quilted 
silk petticoat was sent to him to be dyed yellow, it was of 
course necessary to hold various consultations with " Aunt 
Shippen," which always gave him an excuse to see " Betsy." 
That silk petticoat has quite a history in " Neddy's" letters. 
First, " Aunt Shippen says that there is a very good Dyer 
in Town lately from Scotland that she has seen Things dyed 
by him Green & blue but has never seen any Thing dyed 
yellow by him — that she thinks he excels in dying (?) green 
And that he also dyes a very good blue." Next we hear 
that the dyer has no yellow dye. Then Aunt Shippen 
orders it to be dyed blue, as a compromise. But that dyer 
has the failing (not yet wholly eradicated in his trade) of 
not being as prompt as his word ; for, a month later we are 
told : " Notwithstanding the promises of the Dyer, he has 
not dyed it yet." It is while "Neddy" is wrestling with this 
not living but dyeing question that we hear the first words 
of little Peggy. He is writing to his grandfather, Edward 
Shippen, and says : " Cousin Peggy Shippen stands over my 
Shoulder & particularly desires her Love to Grandmama & 
yourself." 

During these passing years " Peggy" Shippen was not 
idle. She had become an expert with her needle ; had 
been instructed in drawing, dancing, and music; which 
merely constituted her accomplishments; in addition to 
which, we have her own words, written when she was forty- 
two, tbat she had received " the most useful and best educar 
tion that America at that time afforded." 

Though our opportunities of examining the correspondence 
of ladies who were contemporary with her are limited, 
yet we can without hesitation say, that for beautiful penman- 
ship, correct expression, and literary style and interest the 
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letters of Margaret Arnold are far superior to those of her 
sisters and cousins, or " Becky" Franks and Ann Penn. 

Mrs. Gibson says (Shippen Papers, li.) : " I may add my recollections 
of my mother's general opinion of Mrs. Arnold, often expressed to others 
as well as to myself. Being intimately acquainted with Mr. Shippen' s 
family, she well understood their several characteristics, and would dwell 
with pleasure on the affectionate and exemplary conduct of Mrs. Arnold, 
both before and after her marriage. She used to say that Miss Peggy 
Shippen was particularly devoted to her father, making his comfort her 
leading thought, often preferring to remain with him when evening par- 
ties and amusements would attract her sisters from home. She was the 
darling of the family circle, and never fond of gadding. There was 
nothing of frivolity either in her dress, demeanor, or conduct, and though 
deservedly admired, she had too much good sense to be vain. ... I 
have often heard her speak with deep feeling of the sad fate of this most 
excellent woman ; of her great purity of mind and principles, &c." 

In this constant companionship with her father she in- 
sensibly imbibed correct principles of business which were 
of the greatest use in the settlement of her husband's estate. 

Next to her father, her sister Elizabeth exercised most 
influence over her. Indeed she seems to have regarded 
Elizabeth as a pattern for her to follow, and in one letter 
she writes to her sister, " I can never do better than to 
follow your example." 

The clouds of the Revolution had gathered, and soon the 
storm was to burst. The first Congress had met, and great 
was the hubbub and controversy. On September 28, 1774, 
Edward Shippen brought home to dinner a tall, grave pro- 
vincial ofiicer, who was a delegate from Virginia, and thus 
Mistress Peggy, then in her fifteenth year, first met that 
great man of whom she afterwards wrote: "Nobody in 
America could revere his character more than I did." And 
we may be sure that the beautiful girl, in the bloom of 
opening womanhood, listening attentively to the conversa- 
tion, attracted the notice of George Washington, for he was 
the guest at that Wednesday's dinner. It was her grace 
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and loveliness that, six years later, drew forth one of the 
pleasantries he so seldom uttered. " Ah, marquis !" said he 
to Lafayette, " you young men are all in love with Mrs. 
Arnold. Go you and breakfast with her, and tell her not 
to wait for me." 

Soon the news of Lexington and Concord inflamed the 
spirit of the people, and Betsy Shippen's lover shared the 
enthusiasm. In an answer to his request for a drum from 
the Lancaster Barracks, Jasper Yeates replied that " there 
were but three or four old Shells here without heads, which 
have already been made Use of by the Towns People." 

And on June 30, 1775, Edward Shippen wrote to his 
father at Lancaster : 

" I find Neddy Burd has taken a Eesolution to go Lieutenant to one 
of the Companys of Eiflemen to Boston. I wrote him my Sentiments 
upon this step the other day, and represented to him that not having 
heen used to the Woods ; nor to hunting, nor the Use of Rifles, he 
would be deemed a very unfit person for that Service, and that it would 
appear to all the world a ridiculous thing for a young Man bred in an 
Office to attempt to command Eiflemen, who are expected to be men 
bred in the Woods and enured to Hardships. I suppose however Neddy 
will consider himself as too far engaged now to retract." 

In spite of ridicule, so hard for a spirited young man to 
bear, " Neddy" stuck to his determination, and joined the 
army. No doubt Betsey thought of him as a knight of old, 
and Peggy regarded him as a veritable paladin. If he had 
performed unheard-of feats of bravery, and put the whole 
British army to flight, it would have been no more than the 
fond hearts of Peggy and her sister had hoped. 

But alas ! for their hopes, the fatal battle of Long Island 
sent dismay throughout America. Then came the report 
that " Neddy" had been killed, and we may imagine how the 
sisters wept together. Later tidings raised their hopes once 
more, for a message was received that he had been captured 
by the British, and was uninjured, though in prison. After 
a little more than three months' captivity he was exchanged, 
and we may be very sure that he received a hearty welcome 
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when he arrived in Philadelphia. Hardly had the excite- 
ment caused by " Neddy" Burd's return subsided before the 
capture of young Edward Shippen in the British lines caused 
another season of disquietude. 

These constantly recurring scenes of anxiety and danger 
developed in Peggy Shippen a susceptibility to fainting- 
spells, to which she was subject whenever perturbation of 
mind reacted upon a delicately organized body, and which 
continued all through her life. Otherwise, Peggy Shippen's 
early life would have been considered an uneventful one. 
We have found no account of her leaving Philadelphia 
prior to her marriage. But this, perhaps, is not to be 
wondered at, when we reflect that travelling in the country 
was accompanied by danger. Even the pleasures of travel- 
ling would be greatly lessened by accidents such as Miss 
Kitty Ewing (afterwards married to General Edward Hand) 
describes in her letter to her aunt, Mrs. Jasper Yeates, viz.: 

"Dear Aunt 

' ' I had not long lyt out of the Chaire before I received your accepttable 
favour for you must know that I am grown a greate traveller since I 
left Lancaster. Mr. Johnston took us up to Carlile & whe had a very 
pleasant ride of it. Mr. anders & I whare in one Chaire Fanny & her 
dady in the other, our Chare only overset twiste the first place that 
Mr anders overset in was as even as the flower I now stand on Fanny 
& I whaire obligd to walk the fore miles as that was all whe had to go. 
our Chare was brok all to peacess & Mr. Johnstons hors whas forste to 
carry all all the burden that was in our Chaire. whe took pitty on the 
poor hors & would walk. I entende to write to you aga when I can get 
a better pen for this is so bad I could hardly write. " 

Reading matter likely to interest young ladies was limited 
during the revolutionary epoch, for Sarah Shippen says : 

" I can not have the pleasure of sending Miss Johnston any books 
that she will like, she may read the 1st vol of Ricoboni till we can get 
the 2nd which she shall have immediately as we get it she may divert 
herself with the memoirs of a Lady of Quality which if she has never 
read will not be unentertaining. Adieu and that a couple of smart 
Beaus may drop in to amuse you is the wish of Yours, S. S." 
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Who reads Riccoboni now ? Is there any one who desires 
to peruse his second volume ? And we fancy that the 
" Memoirs of a Lady of Quality" are not of such a nature 
as to be specially recommended for perusal by young ladies 
nowadays. 

As books were scarce, it is not surprising that the beaux 
were in great request, and dull indeed must it have been at 
times, when even so sprightly a maiden as " Becky" Franks 
writes to Miss E. Shippen, " "W~hats become of all our Beaux ? 
I'm affraid they've quite deserted this road." 

After the British army evacuated Philadelphia, she wrote 
as follows : 

"Poor Nancy I know how she must have felt. I should have lov'd 
of all things to have seen her she shou'dent have staid up stairs till the 
company assembled had I been with her. I wonder if she looked 
Handsome. I forgot to ask Mr. White, you desire to know when he 
returns I believe that is quite uncertain but a Gentleman (who he is I 
dont know) goes a Saturday I have wrote to Mrs. Paca by him & if 
you'll write 111 send y'r letters with mine to Mr. White to go with him. 

"Joesy must have looked perfectly Cha'ming in the Character of 
Father. I wish he'd pay us a Vis as I make no doubt he's much im- 
proved by being so long in Maryland. Mr White tells me his present 
flame is a Miss Peggy Spear of Baltimore you may remember her she 
lived at Mrs Smith's a pretty little girl enough. What think you of 
the Weather, wont it be a bar to our Hopes ? I much fear it will Hi 
Ho I cant hip sighing when I think of it. Oh ! the Ball, not a lady 
there the Committee of real Whigs met in the Afternoon & frightened 
the Beaux so much that they went round to all the ladies that meant to 
go to desire they'd stay at home, tho' it seems the Committee had no 
thoughts of molesting being all of their own Kidney. I'm delighted 
that it came to nothing as they had the impudence to laugh at US." 

We have omitted an incident which took even Miss 
Becky aback, and also her complaint about her pen, which 
must have been very bad, for it even affected her spelling ; 
and give the conclusion as follows : 

"I heard Mr. Imlay say he intends paying you a Vis soon, so look 

out for him th first fine day. when the roads will permit my return 

God knows. I begin to grow Home sick tis very dull such Weather for I 

hant a soul to speak to except Aunt nor a Book to read. I'm determined 

VOT,. XX TV — 27 
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to send to Imlay for one this Afternoon. I hant seen a Beau since the 
day before yesterday where can the Wretches keep. I'm tired, so Adieu, 
love to all friends, write me to Morrow. 

"B. Franks. 
"Union Castle Thursday noon, 
does Moses often pay you a Vis. 
for my part tis so long since I've 
seen (him I) hardly think I 
sho(uld know) him 
"To Miss Shippen 

"at The Cottage." 

EDWARD SHIPPBN'S POLITICAL SENTIMENTS AND ENVIRONMENT. 

As it has been asserted (though never proved) that Mar- 
garet Shippen had imbibed from her father sentiments dis- 
loyal to America, we deem it advisable to define as well as 
we can Edward Shippen's political sentiments prior to and 
during the eventful period of the Revolution, together with 
some of the circumstances which influenced his conduct. 

In the first place, we must remember that he received his 
legal education in England, and the idea of resorting to 
armed resistance to acts of Parliament was repugnant to 
every principle which he had learned. In addition, he knew 
that, in the grant to "William Penn of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, Charles the Second had expressly reserved the right 
and power to collect the duties and taxes levied by act of 
Parliament. The Charter of Pennsylvania is to be found 
in volume first of the Colonial Records, published by the 
State of Pennsylvania, and some sentences pertinent in this 
connection are as follows, viz. : 

"WEE DOE grant unto the said William Penn, his heirs and assigns 
may . . . forever, have and enjoy the customs and subsidies . . . rea- 
sonably assessed, . . . saveing unto us, our heires and successors, such 
imposcons and customes as by act of parliament are and shall be ap- 
pointed." \1 Col. Bee. xiv.~] 

"WEE doe Covenant . . . with the said William Penn, and his 
heires and assigns, that WEE, . . . shall att no time hereafter sett, or 
make, or cause to be sett, any imposicon, custome or other taxacon, rate 
or contribucon whatsoever, ... unles the same be with the consent of 
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the pprietaxy, or chiefe Governor and Assembly, or by act of parliament 
in England." [Jrf. zvii.] 

If his legal training interposed such obstacles to violent 
measures, we must remember that his position as a member 
of an old and honored family, and as an office-holder who 
had taken an oath of allegiance to George the Third, also 
exercised an influence no less potent over him. 

Such were the reasons (and who shall say they were not 
valid ?) which prevented him from countenancing armed re- 
sistance to the Grown. 

But, on the other hand, he was a native American rejoicing 
in the achievements of the colonists, while he deeply felt 
the hardships of the British rule. The following extracts 
from his correspondence will clearly show this. In a letter 
to his father, of March 13, 1755-56, 1 he says : 

"The New England men are now esteemed the champions of the 
American world." 

In a letter to his father, of September 10, 1765, he says: 

"You observe by the public papers that great Eiots & Disturbances 
are going forward in New England in Opposition to the Stamp Act & 
Stamp Officers. I think the Act an oppressive one, and I wish any 
Scheme for a Eepeal of it could be fallen on ; but I am afraid these 
violent Methods will only tend to fix Chains upon us sooner than they 
would otherwise come. There is a general Threat thro' out America of 
destroying the Stamp Paper as soon as it shall arrive ; what will be the 
Consequence of such a Step I tremble to think of. Two Gentlemen in 
Rhode Island, whose Houses were pulled down (for maintaining in Argu- 
ment that the Parliament had a right to tax us) are gone home to Eng- 
land to make their Complaint. Poor America! It has seen its best 
days." 

In another letter, of October 17, 1765, he says: 

" On the 9th Inst. Peggy presented me with a Son, born just time 
enough to breath about three weeks the Air of Freedom ; for after the 
first of November we may call ourselves the Slaves of England. 

" The Lawyers & Officers had a Meeting last night to consult on the 
Steps they must take if no Stamps are to be obtained ; A Variety of 

1 Shippen Papers, p. 34. 
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Sentiments at first appeared, but after some Debate it was carried by a 
Majority That tho' we might perhaps be justified in America in prac- 
tising in our usual way without stampt Paper when none is to be had ; 
Yet if the Parliament of England Should determine to force the Act 
down our Throats, they would immediately set Prosecutions on foot 
against the principal Civil Officers who had ventured to risque the 
Penalties, in order to strike a Terror into the other Inhabitants ; and in 
that Case they would undoubtedly make Equity & Law give way to 
Policy in their Determinations. And what American Fortune could 
withstand them ? So that upon the whole we determined to do no Act 
whatsoever after the first of November in our several Offices to hazard 
the penalties. However we are shortly after that to have another 
Meeting, When we cannot say what the Distresses of the Country may 
oblige us to." 

On April 6, 1766, he writes: * 

"I am stopt with the joyful news of the Stamp Act being repealed. 
I wish you and all America joy." 

On April 8, 1766, lie writes : 

" Our Joy on the News of the Stamp Act being repealed is dampt by 
Letters from Virginia giving an Account of the Arrival of a Vessel 
from London in five weeks bringing News that the Stamp Act will either 
not be repealed, or else on such terms as will be grievous for America." 

On April 16, 1766, he writes to his brother: 

"The bad Acc't from Virginia proves not to be true, as the Vessel 
which was said to have brought it left England the 3rd Febry. A Vessel 
arrived here the day before yesterday in 31 days from Londonderry. 
She brings Irish News Papers of the 7th March and a London Chronicle 
of the 25th of February, by which it appears that the Debate was 
opened in the House of Commons by Secretary Conway who made a 
warm Speech in favour of the Eepeal, he was seconded by one Mr. Burke, 
who it seems made a remarkable shining figure ; they were answered by 
Chas. Jenkinson, who acknowledged the Imperfection of the Act, but 
contended it should only be altered not repealed. He was seconded 
by one whose name I forget ; Then arose in great Glory our Patron 
Pitt, who with his legs muffled in flannels and resting upon Crutches 
delivered a noble and patriotic Harangue in our favour, he payed great 
Compliments to Mr. Conway and Mr. Burke, inveighed vehemently 

1 Manuscript, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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against the Stamp Act, said he had many times wished his Friends ha<£ 
brought him to the House of Commons in his bed (to which he was there 
confined) that tho' groaning in misery he might have born his Testimony 
against so impolitic & grievous an Act. Mr. Pitt was answered by G, 
Greenville who tho' against us and in a bad Cause seems to have given 
Entertainment. There were many other Speakers, but upon the whole 
about 2 in the morning the Question was called for, and on the Division 
there appeared 275 Votes for the Eepeal and 167 against it. The next 
day Bow Church Bells as well as many other Bells in the City shouted 
the whole day & in the Evening many Houses were illuminated." 

Such were his sentiments, deploring but not resisting the 
aggressions of the British government. But it is important 
to remember the part taken by his relatives in the Revolution. 

His father was Chairman of the Lancaster County Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and Inspection during the Revo- 
lution, 1 and was always devoted to the cause of liberty, 
though debarred by age (born in 1703) from active service. 

James Burd (who married his sister) was a colonel, com- 
manding a battalion of militia, in the army of the Revo- 
lution. 2 

Tench Francis, brother of Edward Shippen's wife, was a 
captain in the Philadelphia militia. 3 

Edward Burd, nephew and afterwards son-in-law of Ed- 
ward Shippen, was a major in the American Army, and was 
taken prisoner by the British at the battle of Long Island. 

Dr. William Shippen, " the elder," a member of Congress 
in 1778 and 1779, 4 was Edward Shippen's uncle ; while his 
first cousin, Dr. "William Shippen, " the younger," was from 
1777 to 1781 "Director-General of all the Military Hos- 
pitals for the Armies of the United States." 5 

Another first cousin, Thomas Willing, was actively as- 
sociated with Robert Morris in upholding the credit of the 

1 See Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, Vol. XIII. pp. 276, 281, 
286, 289, and 291. 

2 Ibid., p. 307. 

8 Ibid., pp. 556, 606, and 787. 

4 See Colonial Records, Vol. XII. p. 172. 

5 See Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, Vol. XI. p. 807. 
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United States ; and James Willing, still another first cousin, 
was a captain of marines l in the American army until 
taken prisoner and confined in a British prison-ship ; and 
still another first cousin, Richard Willing, was captain in 
the Philadelphia Associators in the Revolution. 2 

Tench Tilghman, nephew of Mrs. Edward Shippen, was 
aide-de-camp to General Washington from 1776 to 1781, 
when he was the messenger sent to announce to Congress 
the surrender of Corhwallis. 

Jasper Yeates (married to Edward Shippen's niece, Sarah 
Burd, December 30, 1767) was a captain in the Lancaster 
militia. 3 

Peter Grubb (married to Edward Shippen's niece, Mary 
Shippen Burd, November 28, 1771) was a colonel com- 
manding a battalion of Lancaster County militia in 1776. 4 

Under such circumstances, we think that the most exact 
account of Edward Shippen's conduct is to say that he 
intended to, and did as far as possible, preserve a strict 
neutrality between the two contending parties in the revo- 
lutionary struggle. In a letter to his father, dated March 11, 
1777, 5 he says : 

" In these times I shall consider a private station as a post of honor, 
and if I cannot raise my fortune as high as my desires, I can bring down 
my desires to my fortune." 

If this is correct, a comparison with the views of the 
leading American patriots in the earliest stages of the con- 
test will surprise us by showing what a little difference there 
was between their views at that time and his subsequent 
conduct. We quote the following from page 67 of Sabine's 
" American Loyalists," first edition : 

"All, both Whigs and Tories, were born and had grown up under a 
monarchy ; and the abstract question of renouncing it or continuing it 
was one on which men of undoubted patriotism differed widely. Very 

1 See Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, Vol. XV. p. 658. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIII. p. 556. s Ibid., p. 336. 

4 Ibid., p. 340. 5 Shippen Papers, p. 257. 
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many of the Whigs came into the final measure of separating from the 
mother country with great reluctance, and doubt and hesitation prevailed 
even in Congress. Besides, the Whig leaders uniformly denied that 
Independence was embraced in their plans, and constantly affirmed that 
their sole object was to obtain concessions, and to continue the connexion 
with England as hitherto ; and John Adams goes further than this, for, 
says he, ' there was not a moment during the revolution, when I would not 
have given everything I possessed for a restoration to the state of things 
before the contest began, provided we could have had a sufficient security for 
its continuance.' " 

If Mr. Adams be regarded as expressing the sentiments 
of the Whigs, they were willing to remain colonists, provided 
they could have had their rights secured to them; while 
the Tories were contented thus to continue without such 
security. Such, as it appears to me, was the only differ- 
ence between the two parties prior to hostilities, and many 
Whigs, like Mr. Adams, would have been willing to rescind 
the Declaration of Independence, and to forget the past, 
upon proper guarantees for the future. This mode of stating 
the question, and of defining the difference between the two 
parties — down to a certain period at least — cannot be ob- 
jected to, unless the sincerity and truthfulness of some of 
the most eminent men in our history are directly impeached ; 
and if any are prepared to dispute their veracity, it may 
still be asked whether the Tories ought not to be excused for 
believing them. What, then, has been said by men whom 
we most justly reverence ? Franklin's testimony, a few days 
before the affair at Lexington, was, that he had " more than 
once travelled almost from one end of the continent to the 
other, and kept a variety of company, eating, drinking, and 
conversing with them freely, and never had heard in any con- 
versation from any person, drunk or sober, the least expression of 
a wish for a separation, or a hint that such a thing would be 
advantageous to America." Mr. Jay is quite as explicit. 
" During the course of my life," said he, " and until the 
second petition of Congress, in 1775, I never did hear an 
American of any class or any description express a wish for the 
Independence of the Colonies." " It has always been, and still is 
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my opinion and belief, that our country was prompted and 
impelled to independence by necessity, and not by choice." 
Mr. Jefferson affirmed, "What, eastward of New York, 
might have been the dispositions towards England before 
the commencement of hostilities, I know not ; but before that 
I never heard a whisper of a disposition to separate from 
Great Britain ; and after that, its possibility was contemplated 
with affliction by all." "Washington, in 1774, fully sustains 
these declarations, and in the " Fairfax County Resolves," 
it was complained that " malevolent falsehoods" were propa- 
gated by the ministry to prejudice the mind of the king, 
" particularly that there is an intention in the American Colonies 
to set up for independent states." Mr. Madison was not in 
public life until May, 1776, but he says, that " It has always 
been my impression that a re-establishment of the Colonial re- 
lations to the parent country, as they were previous to the contro- 
versy, was the real object of every class of the people, till the 
despair of obtaining it," etc. 

If such were the sentiments of the leading American 
patriots, surely Edward Shippen should not be censured for 
maintaining a position of neutrality, and not becoming a 
partisan of either side. However, his office as Judge of 
the Vice- Admiralty Court caused him to be suspected by 
the revolutionary authorities of Tory sentiments, because 
the extension of the jurisdiction of that court had been a 
matter of warm complaint. In a pamphlet entitled " Ob- 
servations on the American Revolution," published by order 
of Congress in 1779, in enumerating the grounds of com- 
plaint, the following statement occurs on page 5 : 

"The penalties and forfeitures incurred here are to be recovered in 
any court of record, or in any court of admiralty, or vice-admiralty, at 
the election of the informer, or prosecutor. 

" The inhabitants of these colonies, confiding in the justice of Great 
Britain, were scarcely allowed sufficient time to receive and consider 
this act before another, well known by the name of the stamp act, passed 
in the fifth year of this reign, engrossed iheir whole attention. By this 
statute the British Parliament exercised in the most explicit manner a 
power of taxing us, and extending the jurisdiction of courts of admiralty 
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and vice-admiralty in the colonies to matters arising within the body of 
a county, and directed the numerous penalties and forfeitures thereby 
inflicted to be recovered in the said courts." 

On December 7, 1776, the Council of Safety passed the 
following resolutions : l 

"Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Board, that every person who 
is so void of Honor, virtue and Love of his Country as to refuse his 
assistance at this time of eminent public danger, may justly be suspected 
of designs Inimical to the Freedom of America ; And, Where such 
designs are very apparent from the Conduct of Particular persons, such 
persons ought to be confined during the absence of the Militia, and the 
Officers of this State to have particular regard to the above resolve and 
act accordingly, with vigour, Prudence and discretion, Eeserving appeals 
to this Council, or a Committee thereof, where the same is requested. " 

In consequence of this or some other order, Edward 
Shippen must have been compelled to give some parole to 
stay within a certain district, because we find that on August 
15, 1777, 2 the Supreme Executive Council, " On Motion, 
Agreed, That James Hamilton, John Lawrence, Edward 
Shippen, junr," and others, " have the bounds prescribed in 
their respective Paroles enlarged to the whole State of 
Pennsylvania." 

After this he seems to have lived undisturbed, though a 
great deal of anxiety was caused by an escapade of his son 
Edward, the particulars of which are thus related in a letter 
to his father, dated January 18, 1777 : 3 

" My son Neddy was sent on an errand by his master into Jersey, 
where he stayed longer than his business required. In order to avoid 
being pressed into the militia service, when General Howe had advanced 
as far as Trenton, and it was thought he was making his way to Phila- 
delphia, Neddy (aged 18) was prevailed upon by Johnny, (aged 38) 
Andrew, (aged 37) and Billy Allen (aged about 25) to go in with them 
to the British army, which he accordingly did, and was civilly received 
there by General Howe and the British officers. His companions soon 
after went to New York, and Neddy remained at Trenton. When the 
attack was made on the Hessians there, he was accordingly taken 

1 See Colonial Eecords, Vol. XI. p. 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 269. 

3 Shippen Papers, p. 255. 
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prisoner by our army, and carried, with others, to General Washington, 
who after examining his case, and finding he had taken no commission, 
nor done any act that showed him inimical, very kindly discharged him, 
and he is now with us. Though I highly disapprove of what he had 
done, yet I could not condemn him as much as I should have done, if 
he had not been enticed to it by those who are much older, and ought 
to have judged better than himself." 

Calling Washington's force " our army" in this letter 
seems to indicate that his feelings were decidedly in favor 
of the success of the Americans. 

One circumstance, showing that the Shippens enjoyed no 
particular favor from the British, is related in a letter dated 
November 1, 1780, from Richard Peters to "Neddy" Burd, 
as follows : 

" You may remember I spoke to you on the subject of the Eepairs 
necessary to be done to Mr. Shippen's Stable. I find these Eepairs are 
more considerable than I at first Considered. The whole Roof of the 
Front Stable is every Moment in Danger as the British cut away the Ties 
which bound the Rafters together. I wish you to view the Stable and let 
something be done." 

It must be borne in mind that no act of disloyalty to 
America has ever been charged against Edward Shippen ; 
but, on the contrary, he was called upon early to assist in 
the administration of public affairs, and was made a judge 
in Pennsylvania in less than eight months after the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain was signed in France. 

From what has been said we feel justified in stating that, 
though Edward Shippen took no part in the revolutionary 
contest, he was not a Loyalist ; but, on the contrary, when 
there was no alternative between abject submission and in- 
dependence, he preferred the success of the Americans. 

And we have the recorded testimony of Thomas McKean, 
one of the most sterling and uncompromising patriots 
among the signers of the Declaration of Independence, that 
he had " special trust and confidence" in the patriotism of 
Edward Shippen. 
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THE MESCHIANZA. 

The Meschianza was a fete given by the British officers 
in Philadelphia to General Howe upon the occasion of his 
retiring from command. From the accounts which have 
come down to us, it seems to have been the most elaborate 
celebration ever held in America up to that time. 

It has been stated that Margaret Shippen, as well as her 
sisters, took part in the performance as Ladies of the 
Blended Rose and Burning Mountain ; and, as Andre was 
mainly instrumental in getting up the Meschianza, it has 
also been alleged that this fete formed in some way a link 
in a chain of evidence that was to show that Margaret 
Arnold participated in her husband's treason. Though we 
cannot see how this matter can have any weight whatever 
upon the question, yet, for the information of those who 
might think otherwise, we deem it right to call their atten- 
tion to the fact that it has been stated on good authority 
that these ladies did not take the parts attributed to them. 

In a paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania on May 5, 1879, it was stated that " Peggy" Shippen 
and her sisters had been " Knight's Ladies" at this festival. 
When the paper was published 1 the following note was 
appended : 

"In making the statement that the Miss Shippens were present at the 
Meschianza I followed the accounts written by Major Andre and others. 
Since the paper was read I have received a letter from Mr. Lawrence 
Lewis, Jr., from which I extract the following, that will be new to those 
interested in the history of that celebration : ' I would like to communi- 
cate to you a suggestion in reference to one part of your address. You 
stated that Mrs. Arnold and her two sisters (daughters of Shippen, C. J.), 
were present at the Meschianza. Although all the printed and pub- 
lished accounts of that festivity have made a similar statement, the 
tradition in the Shippen family has always been to the contrary. The 
young ladies had been invited, and had arranged to go ; their names 
were upon the programmes, and their dresses actually prepared, but at 
the last moment their father was visited by some of his friends, promi- 

1 Penna. Mag., "Vol. III. p. 366. 
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nent members of the Society of Friends, who persuaded him that it 
would be by no means seemly that his daughters should appear in 
public in the Turkish dresses designed for the occasion. Consequently, 
although they are said to have been in a dancing fury, they were obliged 
to stay away. This same story has, I know, come down independently 
through several branches of the family, and was told me repeatedly, the 
last time not more than two years ago, by an old lady of the family, 
who was the niece of Mrs. Arnold and her sisters, and who has since 
died.' " 

In Keith's "Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania," 
page 57, it is positively stated that Margaret Shippen and 
her sisters were not present at the Meschianza. 

In further corroboration of this statement, and as explain- 
ing how the report of their presence probably arose, we 
quote the following sentences from an article called " Major 
Andre's Story of the Mischianza," by Sophie Howard "Ward, 
published in the Century Magazine for March, 1894. We 
quote from Vol. XLVII. pages 684 and 685 : 

"Mr. Fiske tells us in his History of the American Eevolution: 'It 
was a strange medley, combining the modern parade with the mediaeval 
tournament, and was interesting on account of the prominent parts 
having been taken by the ill-starred Major Andr6, and the beautiful 
Margaret Shippen, who so soon afterward became the wife of Benedict 
Arnold.' Strangely enough, Mr. Fiske was unaware of the fact that for 
some reason Chief Justice Shippen had forbidden his daughters to 
appear, and that, although their dresses were prepared, they were not 
allowed to be present. ..." 

". . . In this description Andrl is carefiil to omit the names of the 
Shippen girls, leaving a blank before the name of Mr. Sloper, who was 
to ride for Margaret Shippen, and Mr. Winiard, who should have been 
the knight of her sister. This confirms the story, which Mrs. Wharton 
tells us has come down from the Shippen family, that although in a 
'dancing fury,' they were not in the Mischianza. As Andr6 includes 
them in his only other description until now printed, which appeared 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1778, we must accept Mrs. Whar- 
ton's suggestion that, like the modern reporter, Andre sent off his copy 
before the ball had taken place." 

Watson, in his "Annals of Philadelphia," gives a good 
description of this celebrated fete. 
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Apropos to "Watson's account, a curious incident is re- 
lated in Harpers' Magazine for May, 1876, in an article called 
" Old Philadelphia." It is there stated that a scene in the 
old Southwark Theatre, representing a woodland glade, was 
painted and signed hy Andre ; and that upon one occasion 
when a play founded upon Andre's capture was presented, 
the scene which he had painted was set upon the stage to 
represent the place of his capture hy Paulding, "Williams, 
and Van "Wart, near Tarrytown. 

(To be continued.) 



